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THE COLONEL LISTENING 10 THE LANDLORD’S STORY, 


THE FATAL SHOT. 
“Tis a long story, sir, and a very sad story; but 
if you please io hear it, I will do my best to tell it 
to you.” 
“T shall like to hear it very much,” I replied ; 
“eome, put another log on the fire, Sutton, draw 
up your chair, and then for your story.’ 


The landlord of the Wheatsheaf Inn obeyed 
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my directions; he was a methodical old man, 
and a civil: he had been butler in our family 
many years ago; indeed, I left him in that ca- 
pacity when I embarked for India, twenty-five 
years before, as a cadet in the Honourable East- 
India Company’s service. I had only lately re- 
turned from the East, and had of course found great 
changes, not only in my home, but in my native 
village, where I had spent the first fifteen or six- 
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teen years of my life. Children had become mothers, 
and mothers had entered their second childhood ; 


the young had grown old, and the aged had passed | 


away. But to my tale. 

“You remember James West, sir? a fine nand- 
some young fellow he was.” 

“T remember him perfectly, Sutton, as he was 
when I left England; but I never should have re- 
cognised him in @hat poor, bent, broken-down old 


eyes gleaming with insanity and despair; I can 
scarcely believe that it is him now.” 

“Tt is him, sir, sure enough, and he is not so 
very old neither. Let me see, James West can’t 
be fifty, though he aint very far from it, may be.” 

“ No, that’s the very thing, Sutton; when I left 
home five-and-iwenty years ago, James West must 
have been nineteen or twenty years old; he can’t be 
more than forty-five at the most, and the poor 
creature who has just left us looks to be seventy at 
the very least.” 

“ You're quite right, sir; you're quite right, that’s 
about his age; ay, James must be about forty-five ; 
and when you hear his story, your honour won’t 
wonder at his looking as old as he does.” 

* Well, let’s have the story, Sutton ; [ am all im- 
patience to hear it, and will promise not to interrupt 
you again.” 

“Oh sir, you don’t interrupt me, not at all; it’s 
best to call things to inind as one goes on; but 
us I was saying, James West was as fine, as hand- 
some, and as hearty a looking lad, five-and-twenty 
years ago, as you'd see of a summer's day; ay! and 
better than all that, he was a good lad too, sir; a 
steady, industrious, good-principled lad he was, as 
any in the neighbourhood, and ‘twas well known 
that he was so. He worked for the squire along with 
his father, old Giles West; they was woodreeves 
both of *em, as maybe you can remember, sir,” 

T nodded assent. 

“T dare say you may call to mind the two Birds, 
Dick and Tom Bird, sir.” 

“Tremomber them well. ‘They were two as arrant 
poachers as ever lived. Sutton, what has become 
of them ?” 

“You shall hear, sir, all in good time, begging 
your honour'’s pardon tor making sofiree. Well, these 
two Birds worked for Farmer Perkins; they was idle, 
good-for-nothing fellows, always was, but they was 
good-natured chaps too, and could sing a good song, 
leastwise Tom the youngest of ’em could. They 
was both of ’em older than James West, and they 
used to langh at him 2 good deal, he’s told me, for 
sticking so close to his work in the woods. In- 
stead of chopping and faggoting all day, why didn’t 


he amuse himself a sctiing snares for the hares and 


rabbits P_ there was more than the squire know’d 
what to do with, they was sure. They used to get 
and talk to James in thai way for the hour together, 
when they had doue work and were coming home 
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together ; and maybe would have a glass of beer, and | 


smoke a pipe here at the Wheatsheaf, whenever they 
could prevail on James to step in for a bit, which 
wasn’t very often, for James was not a public-house 
man, not by no means. Well, sir, James was not to be 
turned from the right path. 


' 


He told ’em that; not | 


SHOT. 


only he wouldn’t poach himself, but if he canglit 
either of them Birds, or any one else poaching, he 
would inform the squire agin’em as sure asa gun; 


| ¥ heard him say that myself in this very house, for 


I had left your father’s service, sir, about a year 
after you had gone to the Indies, and had took this 
public, where I have been ever since. Well, sir, 
as I was saying, I often heard these two Birds 


| trying to persuade James West to snaro game, half 
man, who has just gone out of your house, his | 


in fun they seemed, *specialy when I overheard 
‘em; but I told them more than once how wrong 
they was to talk so, and advised James not to mind 
’em; heused to langh and say, ‘ Not he! he didn't 
mind ’em, he wasu’t a-goinge to turn poacher, for 
his part he thought it little bettcr than stealing,’ ” 

“IT beg your pardon, Sutton, for interrupting 
you, but how was it that James West became so 
frequent a visitor to the beer-shop? No offence 
to you, Sutton; but public-houses are not the best 
places in the world for young men to spend much 
of their time in.” 

“ Certainly not, sir—surely not, but James West 
is my wife’s cousin, sir. Before I got the Wheat- 
sheaf, he scarcely ever darkened the threshold, as 
one may say; but after I became landlord, he used 
to come pretty often, but he never drunk scarce 
anything, sir; a pint of ale may be now and agen, 
but oftener a cup of tea with me and my missis. 
We was both of us always glad to see James; poor 
fellow, I little thought that coming to see us would 
be the means of leading him inte temptation, but 
I'm afeard so it was; it was here he oftenest mci 
those two bad men—it was indeed, and that’s the 
truth. I often feel very sorrowful, sir, to think of 
what has happened to poor James, and blame my- 
self for not doing something to prevent it, though 
I scarce know what I could have done, sir.” 

“T don’t see what cause you have to blame your- 
self, Sutton; but get on with your story, I am 
very auxious to hear the cause of poor Jame 
West’s misfortunes.” 

“Well, sir, as Iwas saying, James West was 
often over here drinking tea with me aud my 
missis, for James's father and mother used to go to 
bed early, they was old folks and they was thrifty 
folks, and so they didn’t want to burn more candles 
than was needful; but James was a strong hearty 
young man, and didn’t need to have so much sleep is 
his father, and so he often spent the evenings here: 
and when my niece, my sister's daughter—as pretty 
a young girl as you'd wish to sec—come to live 
with us, James didn’t come more seldomer than he 
used to, as you may believe, sir. “Mary Banks was 
an orphan ; her father and mother was both of ’em 
dead; poor young thing, she was scarce seventeen 
years old when she came here first. I am tiring 
you, sir, I'm afeerd; it’s a long story, I know, and 
may be I make it longer by the round-about way 
in which I tell it. J'man old man, sir, and old men. 
they say, is always fond of hearing themselves talk. 

“You are not tiring me at all, Sutton; pray : 
on—how old are you?” a 

“{ shall be seventy-eight next Michaelmas, 1 
lives as long, sir.” a 

“ Seventy-eight! you don't say so! impossible. 

“Tt’s true, sir, T assure-you.” 
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“ You're a wonderful man of your age, Sutton.” 

“ Yes, sir, thanks be to God, [ enjoy wonderful 
good health; that I certainly do.” 

“You are a younger-looking man than poor 
James West, this minute—younger! ay, twenty 
years younger-looking !” 

“Tam more than thirty years older than poor 
James, sir. Ah! I remember when he was as fine 
a looking lad at 


“Well, and so he fell in love with your nicce | 


Mary—what was her name ?” 

“Mary Banks, sir. Yes, James fellin love with 
her; and after keeping company together for a 
matter of two year or so, they became man and 
wife; his father, cld Giles West, died about a week 
before they marricd, and the squire put the new 
married couple into old Giles’s cottage, the old 
woman, that is James’s mother, living with them. 
Well, Mr. Harry, sir—-but, maybe, I ought to call 
you general or colonel, or something that way; I 
think I have heard——-” 

“T’m a colonel sure enough, Sutton; but T had 
rather you called me ‘ir. Harry’ than anything 
else.” 

“Well, Mr. Harry, then, as I was saying, they 
lived on—that is, James and my niece Mary Banks 
that was, and James’s old mother--quietly and 
happily for a matter of ten or twelve year; they 
had only one child, and that was a girl, as beautiful 
achild, Mr. Harry, as mortial eye ever beheld, with 
big blue eyes, and pink cheeks, and long curly 
yellow hair all round her face and hanging down 
her back, that shone like gold when the sun was 
upon it; there wasn’t a lady in the land had a 
more lovelier child than little Mary West, no not 
one. Ah! me, it makes mo sad to think of her.” 

The poor old man’s tears trickled down his 
cheeks, and he leant his head upon his hand, and 
sighed heavily. I respected his grief too much to 
interrupt it. Preseutly he wiped away his tears, 
ond resumed. 

“T should have told you, Mr. Harry, that Dick 
and Tom Bird had lett the village for many years— 
what became of ’em no one knew—when suddenly 
they appeared again, dressed out like gamckeepers, 
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“Indeed! how is that, Sutton ? 

“i's easy explained, sir; beating the bushes 
for game is good fun, Mr. Harry; all the young 
fellows likes it; it’s fiw better fun than ploughing, 
or hedging and ditching, and they get better paid 
into the bargain, and a good meal besides; well, 
they beats up all the game, and by degrees a young 
fellow with his eyes about him, learns to know in 
what sort of places the pheasants lie, and to sec 
the hares as they sit about under the brambles; as 
for the rabbits, he is told to knock them on the 
head whenever he can get within reach of one, and 
he very soon geis to be quite handy-like with his 
stick, and sharp as a needle with his eyes; do not 
you think that training is a gcod one for a poacher, 
Mr. Harry ?” 

I nodded my head, and pufied a great puff of in- 
dignation; it was plain enough. “ Well, sir, James 
West was always one of the beaters, and rare fun 
he used to tell me it was; knocking the rabbits 
over, and beating up the pheasants and hares. 
Says he to me one day, says he, ‘Why, Master 
Sutton, I knows where the hares and rabbits, ay, 
and the pheasants, are to be found in Purrwood, 
just as well as you knows where to find your 
fowls; and I could go end get a dozen or two of 
either one or the other any night, as easy as you 
could take your cocks and hens off their roost.’ 
Wasn't that knowledge a temptation, Mx. Harry ? 
and wasn't it the beating at the battoos gave him 
that knowledge ?” 

Again I nodded assent. 

“* But,’ says I, ‘James, the pheasants do not sit 
on the ground at night, they roost up in trees; you 
could not -find them, if so be you wanted to it, 
which in course you do not.’ He turned very red. 
‘Oh, no, of course, I don’t want none of ’em,’ he 
said; ‘but there’s a way of getting ’em out of the 
trees, you know.’ ‘ By shooting ’em, I suppose,’ 
says I. ‘No, not by shooting of ’em,’ says he 
again, and he laughed, but he looked very red and 
foolish, I thought. And I didn’t like it; so I said, 
‘I hope, James, you are only talking for talking’s 


| sake, and that you don’t really know so much 


' about all this as you purtends.’ 


with their velveteen shooting jackets and cord | 


breeches and leather gaiters; and they took a house 
on the common; you know the house, sir-—that 
house by the pond where old Andrews used to 
live.” 

[ nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Well, they took that house: it doesn’t belong 
to your father, you know, sir, or else they never 
would have had it; it belongs to the Church of 
U—, and they doesn’t care who they lets their 
houses to, so long as they pays well. So the two 
Birds takes that old house by the pond; they gives 
theyselves out to be dog-breakers, and a many dogs 
they kept one with another. It was about this 

. ume, Mr. Harry, that your father introduced the 
hattoo system, as they calls it; we had never seen 
nothing of the sort in these parts before, and, I 
mean no offence, sir, but I wish we never bad seen 
it; take my word for it Mr. Harry, that battoo 
shooting makes more poachers than any person is 
fare of,” 


‘Oh,’ says he 
back to me, ‘ for the matter of that, there’s no such 


| great harm in inowing how to knock a hare on 


the head, or to ’tice a pheasant off his perch; know- 


‘ 


| ing how and doing it are two different things, you 


| know, Master Sutton.’ 





‘I am sorry you know 
how, thatis, if you do, James; you keep company 
with those two Birds more than is good for you, 
I'm afeard.’ ‘Oh, there’s no harm in the Birds,’ 
he said, ‘they're good-natured chaps enough, 
*specially Tom; he sings a first-rate song all about 
poaching,— 

‘It's my delight of a moonlight night, 

And the season on the year.’ 


You should hear Tom Bird sing that song,’ says 


he. I shook my head at him; ‘James, James ! 

I said, ‘I do not like all this all; it will lead 

you into mischief, depend on’t.’. He laughed ; said, 

‘Don’t you be afeard, master, ll keep out of the 

scrape, and away he went home. The next time 

we met, James West was a raving madman.” 
Again the old man paused, and bowed his head, 
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and again the tears 
cheeks. 

“ Sutton,” I said, “the recollection of this is too 
much foryou; never mind going on with it to-night; 
to-morrow morning, perhaps, when you have hada 
night’s rest—you are overcome, I ought to have 
remembered——” He interrupted me. 

“Mr. Harry,” he said, whilst his voice shook, 
and his limbs trembled violently, “I am an old 
man, Mr. Harry, and this ‘s too much for me; I do 
not know as I could tell you the end; but here is 
what will tell you better than I could, even if I had 
the strength, which, indeed, I scarce have.” He 
put into my hand a roll of papers. 

{To be continued.] 


coursed down his aged 





WASHINGTON IRVING AT HOME. 


Returnine to the grounds, we took the gravel-walk 
to Mr. Irving’s. The quaint problem of his house 
unfolded as we approached it—the gables, pinna- 
cles, and porches, with their climbing ivy, the sin- 
gle tower, with its dormer windows, and the deep 
shade covering it all with an atmosphere contempla- 
tively mellow—though it had a charm for me (and 
one which, with all his eager interest the chance 
visitor must bring away), that the structure is not 
wholly comprehensible. Walked in and around the 
house, as you most welcomely and freely are, there 
are still shrubbery-hid ins and unexplainable outs, 
covert peeps of windows and surprises of nooks 
and angles, leaving (what every hospitable house 


should be provided with, I think) the spare room 


Mr. Irving came out while we were exchanging 
salutations with the group under the porch—his 
true and easy step, pliant motion, admirable spon- 
taneousness of good spirits and quiet simplicity of 
address, giving him the presence of a man of half 
his age. This impression was somewhat corrobo- 
rated, no doubt, by the summer airiness of his 
dress, and a certain juvenescence that there will 
always be about light walking shoes and a low- 
crowned straw hat—somewhat, too, perhaps, by the 
unchanged erectness and compactness of his well- 
proportioned figure; but I did not realize (then, nor 
afterwards during the day) that there was anything 
in his mien or appearance but the healthfulness of 
middle age, anything but the uncompelled prompt- 
ness and elasticity of vigour unabated. 

It was one of those mcrnings when the inside of 
the house is “the wrong side of the door;” and to 
ask us to “walk in” would scarce have been a 
welcome. Mr. Irving leaned against one of the 
pillars of the piazza, chatting with us to the tune 
of soft air, foliage, and sunshine; till, the con- 
versation turning upon the architecture of the 
house, he took me into his library to see the draw- 
ing of it as first built. There was, of course, a 
spell in the atmosphere of this inner sanctuary. 
Jt was on the north side; and the clustering ivy 
and foliage at the windows contributed to the mel- 
lowed thoughtfulness of the light. At the spacious 
writing-table in the centre stood the one comfort- 
able arm-chair, with the accustomed blotting-sheet, 
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askew at the working angle, between it and the 
inkstand; and of this blotting-shect, (by the way, 
nothing legible upon it except two or three little 
sums in arithmetic, ciphered out upon the corners,) 
I begged the possession! It was the first time I 
had ever asked for an autograph, I believe; but, 
remembering a new volume of my daughter's, and 
seeing at once what a treasure of an addition to it 
this memorial would be—(the door-mat on which 
the thoughts of Irving’s last book had wiped their 
sandals as they went in)—I begged that he would 
give it me, writing his name first upon the least- 
specked margin. Deprecatorily insisting, for a 
while, that the autograph should, at least, be upon 
a clean sheet of paper, he finally complied; giving 
me, meantime, unsuspectingly, 1 priceless picture 
to store away in my memory—hinself seated writ- 
ing at his table. With his head alittle on one side 
(as is his wont, and as all portraits represent him), 
the genial smile on his lips “ holding still” for a 
moment, and a covert look of humour in his cye, 
it was wonderful how much, for that single uncon- 
scious minute, he looked as the Sketch Book veads 
—how truthful the representation was, of the 
Geoffrey Crayon it conjures up to our imagina- 
tioms. ....-. 

Our conversation, for the half hour that we sat 
in that little library, turned first upon the habits 
of literary labour. Mr. Irving, in reply to my in- 
quiry (whether, like Rip Van Winkle, he had 
“arrived at that happy age when a man can be idle 
with impunity’’), said *no”—that he had some- 
times worked even fourtcen hours a day, but that 
he usually sits in his study, occupied, from break- 
fast till dinner (both of us agreeing, that, in literary 
vegetation the “do” is on in the morning); and, 
that he should be sorry to have much more leisure. 
He thought, indeed, that he should “die in har- 
ness.” He never had a headache—that is, his 
workshop never gave him any trouble; but, among 
the changes which time has wrought, one, he 
says, is very decided—the desire of travel is dead 
within him. The days are past when he could 
sleep or eat anywhere with equal pleasure, and he 
goes to town as seldom as possible. 

Motley’s “Dutch Republic” lay open on the 
table, and Irving said he had been employing a 
little vacation from his own labours in the readiug 
of it. It had interested him exceedingly. “ How 
surprising,” he exclaimed, quite energetically, 
“that so young a man should jump at once full 
grown to fame, with a big book, so well studied 
and complete !” This turned the conversation upon 
the experiences of authorship, and he said that he 
was always afraid to open the first copy that 
reached him of a new book of his own. He sat and 
trembled, and remembered all the weak points 
where he had been embarrassed and perplexed, 
and where he felt he might have done better— 
hating to think of the book, indeed, until the re- 
viewers had praised it. Indifference to praise or 
censure, he thought, was not reasonable or natural. 
At least, it was impossible to him. He remem- 
bered how he had suffered from the opinion of a 
Philadelphia critic, who, in reviewing the Sketch 
Book, at its first appearance, said that “Rip Van 
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Winkle” was a silly attempt at humour, quite un- 
worthy of the author’s genius. 

My mention of Rogers the poet, and some other 
friends of Mr. Irving’s who had asked me about 
him in England, opened a vein of his London re- 
collections. He was never more astonished, he 
said, than at the success of the Sketch Book. His 
writing of those stories was so unlike an inspira- 
tion—so entirely without any fecling of confidence 
which could be prophetic of their popularity. 
Walking with his brother one dull, foggy day, 
over Westminster Bridge, he got to telling the 
old Dutch stories which he had heard at Tarry- 
town in his youth, when the thought suddenly 
struck him: “TI have it! 
memoranda of these for a book!” 
his brother, he went back to his lodgings, and 
and, the next day-—the 
dullest and darkest of London fogs—he sat in his 
little room and wrote out “Sleepy Hollow” by 
the light of a candle. 

I alluded to the story I had heard told at Lady 
Blessington’s, of Irving going to sleep at a dinner 
party, and their taking him up softly and carrying 
him to another house, where he waked up amid a 
large evening party; but he shook his head incre- 
dulously. It was Disracli’s story, he said, and 
was told of a party at Lady Jersey’s, to which he 
certainly went, after a dinner-party—but not with 
the dramatic nap at the table, nor the waking up 
in her ladyship’s drawing-room as described. In 
fact, he remembered the party as such a “jam,” 
that he did not get, that evening, beyond the first 
landing of the staircase. 


Among the pictures on the walls of his library 
were the two admirable engravings, one represent- 
ing Johnson at table with his friends, the other 
giving portraits of Scott’s intimates, as he read his 
novel to them in the library at Abbotsford. 


“What company these are!” said Irving; “ how 


interesting to have them!” As I walked around, 
I found, in a corner, a small pen and ink sketch, 
an exceedingly clever caricature of Paganini. It 
was done, he said, by Stuart Newton, as he sat 
with him one day—done in one of that artist’s 
dreamy, unconscious moods, and Irving had taken 
it from under his hand to preserve it. There was 
another, of the English wit, Lord Somers, a famous 
“man about town,” when Irving was first in Lon- 
don; and another still, of a dramatist whose name 
does not occur to me at this moment—both im- 
promptu pencillings on waste scraps of paper, but 


. framed to hang up as memorials of pleasant days. 


And, ina dark corner, hung Leslie’s portrait of 
Irving himself, alws ays allow “a to be the best, and 
well “known to the world by the engravings 
from it. 


With the horticulture and arboriculture of 
; Andre, a marble shaft standing at the side of the 


“Wolfert’s Dell,” Mr. Grinnell has been singu- 
larly successful; and, as we were to make the 
rounds of the shrubberies and hot-houses before 
the sun should be fairly vertical, we were now ad- 
monished that it was time, Mr. Irving at once 
taking his straw hat to accompany us. ‘A remark 


upon the beauty of the verdure near his door drew 
fr 


| superiority of our climate. 


T'll go home and make | 


And, leaving | 





In Spain, he said, he 
had found it most depressing—the lack of verdure. 
In England, they have the most beautiful of fields 
and lawns, but it is so damp that you can never 
sit down, out of doors, without taking cold. In 
our country alone is the grass green enough, the 
sun bright enough, and the sward dry enough. 
While we were still in the immediate grounds of 
Sunnyside, I observed two remarkable triplets of 
the tulip-tree—superb growths of three equal 
shafts, tall and of arrowy straightness, from each 
root; and in these fine specimens of the cleanest- 
leayed and healthiest-looking of trees he said he 
took great pleasure. A. squirrel ran up one of 
them as we approached, and upon this race of de- 
predators he had been obliged to make war this 
summer. ‘They were a little bit more destructive 
than their beauty was an excuse for. With another 
class of destructives, however, he did not know so 
well how to contend—the visitors who drive into 
his grounds, and tie their horses to his trees. . ... 

As we strolled slowly through the grounds, we 
came to two dwarf statues—grotesque representa- 
tions of “The Spendthrift” and “The Miser ;” 
and My. Irving gave us a comic history of their 
amusing a party of friends by playing at “tableaux” 
the other day—stopping in their walk, and dress- 
ing these figures up with the shawls and bonnets 
of the ladies. Our walk was varied with incidental 
questions of landscape-gardening, as we came to 
points which commanded the river views more or 
less effectively; and Mr. Irving made one remark, 
which I thought embodied the whole science of 
wood-thinning in ornamental grounds—that “a 
tree is only to be cut down when the picture it 
hides is worth more than the tree.” ..... 

I should not here omit the mention of a little 
merriment at starting, which I since find myself 
remembering very vividly—the sudden discovery, 
among the group of nieces and grand-nieces, that 
Mr. Irving was going for a warm ride with a thick 
coat on; and the frolicsome pulling of him back 
from the carriage door, stripping him to his shirt- 
sleeves, in spite of his remonstrances, and re- 
clothing him in an over-all of brown linen, brought 
meantime from our host’s dressing-room above. 
The tender petting of the genial uncle by the half- 
dozen young ladics, and his humorous pleadings 
against the awkwardness of their forcible helpings 
off and on of his masculine habiliments, formed an 
exquisite picture, trifling, perhaps, in itself, but 
valuable as showing the charming reality of the 
temperament visible in his books. The playful and 
affectionate reciprocity between Geoffrey Crayon 
and his readers is the — of Washington 
Irving's life athome. .. . 

I should mention, by the Ww vay, that we pulled up 
for & moment opposite the monument of Major 


road, and designating the spot (mentioned in 
“ Sleepy Hollow ”) where that unfortunate man was 
captured. I could not read the whole inscription 
in the single minute that our impatient horses stood 
before it, but the concluding sentence, in larger 


| letters, stood out boldly—* History TELLS THE 
‘om him a most poetical outburst as to the happy 


nest ;” and it was thrilling to read that reference 
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to a more enduring record than marble, and turn 
one’s eyes upon the hand by which the imperish- 
able words had been just written! ..... 

We drove rapidly towards Tarrytown, where I 
was to take the evening train for home; and as we 
reared it, Mr. Irving pointed out to me the oldest 
church between Albany and New York, a small 
stone structure, whose narrow windows look as if 
they might have served also the purpose of embra- 
sures—the church a citadel of retreat in the Indian 
wars. And not far from it was the burying-ground, 


to which lately the remains of the deceased members | 


of the Irving family have been brought, from the 
business-crowded graveyards of the city. Inasub- 
dued tone, scarce audible, as if he were unconsciously 


looked upon the spot, Mr. Irving said, “It is my 
own resting-place, and I shall soon be there.” And 
neither in the cadence with which the words fell 
from his lips, nor in the change of expression which 
the stir of a deeper feeling naturally threw over 
the features, was there either painfulness or sur- 
prise. The ntterance he had given to it was evi- 
dently the “calling by name” a familiar and wel- 
come thought.* 


THE STORY OF FOUNTAINS. 
Ar a time when many beneficent persons 
making gifts of fountains to a thirsty country, it 
may prove reviving to the memory to lect a little 


stream of thought flow for a brief space in this | 
We know how refreshing are | 


wgreeable channel. 


the associations with a rude way-side trough and | 


its clear runlet of water, even 
Kngland, with ali its gushing streams and abound- 
ing rivers. Pleasant pictures of wayfaring life 
instantly form themsclves in the mind at the very 
name. There is the canopy of broad-leaved elms, 
or of finely cut oak leaves, spreading overhead to 
catch the wandering breezes, which fan their 
way through the whispering branches, making a 
chequer-work of sunshine and shadow on the dusty 
road as they pass. Or else there is the overhang- 
ing bower of hazels; there are the festooned ivies, 
the bowing ferns, and sometimes the tall fox-gloves 
standing as sentinels beside the stream. The 
robin has always something to say in such an in- 
spiring neighbourhood as this. 
the listless waggoner, trying to sing down the 
eraye robin, and for once allowing his horses to 
have their own way as they determinately bend 
their tramping steps towards the trough. Now 
they plunge their noses deep down into the water, 
sucking it slowly up with that measured sound 
which plainly describes perfect luxury. 
small donkey patiently dragging a large load up 
the hot road, and he is already pricking his long 
ears at the liquid sound; but he must deferentially 
wait until his betters are served. Those children 
with the brown piteher and the tin can must wait 
too; but they will employ their leisure satisfactorily 
in blowing away the downy “ puff” of those golden 
dandelions under the hedgerow. But that dog, 

* The Convalescent, by N, Parker Willis, London: Sampson 
Low, Son & Co, 














are 


in our own cool | 


And here comes 





There is a | 
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who is tramping by on affairs of moment, cannot 
think of waiting for the snorting horses to finish 
their draught. He makes his way in between 
them, and standing up on hind legs, tall and slim, 
laps eagerly at the clear water, that brims the edge 
of the trough, and then, with a quiet sob of satis- 
faction, resumes his business journey. Even the 
carter dips the chained cup, ov rather ladle, and 
with much the same sounds as his horses, takes a 
few deep gulps of refreshment. 

This is but a road-side scene--a mere bit of 
English common life; but vary the features ac- 
cording to climate and race, and you have the 


| same groupings all over the hot face of the world. 
| In Italy, for instance, the way-side streamlet is 
thinking aloud during the silence with which we | 


precious beyond all computation, and every drop 
must be caught and treasured. And how? Ina 
plain oblong granite trough, as in England? No; 
in a white marble fountain. The ruined villa of 
some luxurious Lucullus has been cleared of the 
tangled myrtles and oleanders which had choked 
its sculptured halls. A beautiful Roman bath has 
been discovered, clasped by the fleshy arms of the 
cactus, or bowered with drooping acacias. It is 
brought from its hiding-place, and commissioned 
to catch the sparkling water that is bursting from 


the bank under the umbrella-like shadow of the 
: broad stone-pine. 


Or else, the tomb of some noble 
Roman senator has been thrown open to the light 
of day, ana his marble sarcophagus is taken from 
its repose and placed beneath the gush of the 
stream under those gloomy cypresses. ‘I'he meek 
dovye-coloured oxen stop to drink, when they are 
drawing home the creaking wine-cart, and the 
goat-herd and his picturesque attendants pause for 
an evening draught. 

Look at the East, and see how the ‘Turk or the 
Syrian carefully builds a fountain wherever rill 
trickles or brook runs. More than this, he sets 
before his door a vessel of water for the thirsty 
animals to drink freely as they pass by; and he 
even scoops little cup-like hollows in the stones to 
catch the precious rain-drops for the birds of the 
air, This kindly little piece of beneficence reminds 
one of the old Minnesinger of Germany, “ Heinrich 
the birdfeeder,” who directed that his tomb should 
be covered with a flat slab of stone, with a fountain 
hollowed out at cach corner, where his fellow 
minstrels of the plumy wing and the sweet song 
might come to drink. 

But all this is merely skimming over the spark- 
ling surface of our subject. It is needful to go 
deeper into the stream, and even to trace it to its 
hidden source. In seeking for the well-head itself, 
it must be borne in mind that water evaporated by 
the action of heat from oceans and seas, carried by 
winds over the face of the land, and attracted by 
mountains and hills, is the grand source of our 
springs. It is interesting to track its course. 
Mark the rise of the vapour from the heaving 
ocean, its hovering flight over the earth, its poise 
in mid air above the crest of the mountain, its 
descent in the drops of rain, or in the flakes of 
snow upon the heights. Watch the condensed 
vapours filtering in through the rocks, until, some 
way down in the stony heart of the mountain, 4 
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fitting receptacle is found which may serve 
secret reservoir for the concurrent drops. 

spring will glide and trickle onward until it meet 
with some sister spring; and they will flow joy- 
fully together until, meeting with others of their 
kindred, they will bound forth into daylight, utter- 
ing the glad voice of streams. Those 
rivulets never rest until they have 
glittering forces in a river, 
rests until it finds the sca. Thus, that little shy 
ruulet in the silent heart of the mountain is the 
urn of a Mississippi or an Amazon. There is no 
recumbent form of a river-god leaning over that 
crystal urn, as the Greeks and Romans loved to 
fancy —such as they cut in marble to figure their 
“Pather Tiber” or “Father N But there is 


bounding 
joined 
and the river never 


thew 


Vile.” 
the unseen hand of the Creator directing the flow 
of those infant springs, and pointing Sein down- 
ward course for the refreshment of a waiting world. 
Yes, and those filtering drops will perhaps return 
again to their source; for they will be exhaled 
from the bosom of the river or of the sea, and will 
revisit in vi pour the cool forehead of the mountain ; 
thus completing the bountiful circle of providential 
econoiny. 

The quantity of water evaporated by the agency | 
of heat. ‘from the broad wiiillen ‘es of seas, lakes, and 
rivers, is thought to be suilicient to account for 
the existence of our multitudinous springs. Tt 
first, as has been said, hangs suspended in mid- 
air, as invisible vapour: then, by the operation of 
other wonderful forces of nature, electricity, a 
lowering of the temperature, this floating 
vapour becomes condensed into the perceptible 
forms of cloud, mist, fog. or into the sterner shapes 
of snow, hail, and rain. This constant precipitation 
is undoubtedly proportioned to the general amount 
of evaporation; and thus the beautifully adjusted 
balance between demand and supply is perfect. In 
order to account for the force with which natural 
fountains break forth and claim the name of 
springs, it must be remembered that if the water 
condensed on the surface of lofty regions find its 
vay through a porous soil, it may filter downward 
to a great depth, until it meet with some opposing 
harrier of impenetrable hardness. The pressure 
from above now becomes irresistibly great ; and the 
water at length forces for itself a way of escape, 
hounding ont to the surface as a sparkling and 
living spring. 


to 
CLC., 


There is one beautiful phenomenon which may 
here be alluded to—the “ Fountain Tree” of Ferro, 
the most westerly of the Canary Islands. This 
particular island is entirely destitute of springs, 

and therefore Nature is taugh t by the kind Creator 
to supply the fatal de ficiency by means of a re- 
markable tree which grows in a fissure of the 
rocks. A moisture-laden cloud is often seen 
hovering above the branches; these attract ethe 
vapours ; they are distilled into drops, and a little 
series of sparkling runlets falls off from the points 
of the long straight evergreen leaves. The natives 
of the island constantly resort to this graceful 
natural fountain, just as the inhabitants of other 
lands flock to the springs with their empty urns, | 
pitcher 1 pails. 





8, an 


| of these masters of the world : 


| and a bronze Neptune, 
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And now for mais share inthe work. <A hidden 
force of water has been pressing downward from a 
great height. It has encountered an opposition of 
more than common sternness. Man comes and 
bores a way down into the natural reservoir, and 
the emancipated siveam quietly rises to the surface 
as a sober steady well, or, impelled by the intense 
pressure from the heights, gushes eagerly forth as 
a leaping and glistening fountain. It is with this 
last division of our su! bject that we have now to 
deal. Men are only too glad to receive this boun- 
tiful gift from the hesrt of the hills, whether the 
fountain be one of nature’s own forming, or whether 
artiticial aid has intervened; and various have been 
the contrivances both for its reception and for its 
guidance into the right channel. The acting prin- 
ciple is the same in all, that water, flowing from a 
superior height through a confined channel, always 
secks its own level. ‘he ancient Romans were not 
ignorant of this universal principle, which they 
applied to the supply of their cities with water; 
but they overlaid it with a cumbrous machinery, 
which shows that any engineer of our numerous 
water companies might have given the most skilful 
in instructive lesson 
in hydrostatics. He would have told them that 
he magnificent and costly aqueduct which they 
vere laboriously leading from the bursting urn of 
fabled Naiad in the distant ravine of the 
purple hills, was whoily unneeded, and that he could 
lay down such arteries beneath the “ scarf-skin” of 
their plains as would make an abounding stream 
overflow the long ranges of their mosaic-paved 
public baths, fill every private bath in their thou- 
sand marble homes, and leap out in the sculptured 
fountains which often adorned the central court in 
their houses. That the Ronians had some small 
foretaste of the system of conveying water by pipes 
is proved amid the ruins of Pompeii, where a con- 
siderable number of leaden pipes has been found; 
while the almost perfect remains of some of their 
public fountains, and even the frescoed designs 
upon the walls, show that the principle of the as- 
cending tendency of water, when flowing from a 
higher source, was not wholly unknown to these 
luxurious of Magna Grecia. Bronze 
figures have been disinterred from the buried city, 
which had evidently taken their part in spouting 
water from the ornamental fountains. In Rome 
there was an officer of high rank who was appointed 
to superintend the supply of water; and the citizens 
appear to have paid a high pvrice for the privilege 
of having it conveyed into their houses. Agrippa 
is recorded to have presented to his city 105 foun- 
tains ina single year, besides 70 ponds of water, 
and 130 reservoirs. Even the provinces, which were 
remote from the capital, were endowed with splendid 
aqueducts and their attendant luxuries of baths and 
fountains; for it was the wise policy of Rome to 
insure the willing submission of her prostrate con- 
quests by making the people sharers in the benefits 
of her own more advanced civilization. Many of 
the beautiful cities of Greece were sparkling with 
fountains. At Corinth, a statue of Pegasus was 
perpetually bathing its light feet in a flow of water: 
seated on the scaly back of 


soe 


citizens 
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a dolphin, superintended a gushing fountain which 
spouted from the creature’s mouth. 
(To be continued.] 





HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of eren or morn !”’—MrLtoy. 

I coutD not get these words out of my head, after 
x little experience of mine during the week before 
the Christmas of 1858. I was taking leave of a 
friend upon whom I had called to arrange various 
matters pertaining to the festivities of the season, 
and we were parting with a laugh and a shake of 
the hand at the hall-door, when our mirth was 
lroken by some one coming up the steps from the 
street. It was a porter with a basket of goods. 
He held the railing and groped his way upward 
with uncertain steps. 

“Ts this No. 10?” he inquired. 

“Yes, my man,” replied my friend. 
you want ?” 

“T have brought some goods for a Mrs. ——. 

“Quite right: Take them in; and if you knock, 
a servant will attend to you.” 

My friend was turning again to speak another 
last word to me, when the porter said : 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but is the door open? I 
am blind, sir.” 

“ Blind !” 


“What do 


99 


And we both looked at the man with 


sad amazement, and then we both laid a hand on 
his basket at once. 
“Here! let us take your load into the hall for 


you.” 

" Thank ye, gentlemen; I’m much obliged to 
you.” 

He followed us, without stumbling over the step 
or the door-mat. Then, feeling about with both 
hands in his basket, he took out a large brown 
paper parcel, and holding it towards where he 
supposed we stood, he said: “ Perhaps one of you 
will be so good as to see if that is right for this 
house.” ; 

I took it and read the direction. 
right.” 

“Ts there anything to pay ?” asked my friend. 

“T believe not, sir. But the lady will know if 
the articles are all right, according to order.” 

A maid, coming down stairs at the moment, was 
sent at once with the parcel to her mistress; and 
ina few minutes she brought word that it was all 
right. During that time we talked with the por- 
ter, and learned that he belonged to an establish- 
ment for giving work to the blind. He and several 
other blind porters carried goods about London, 
without any guide, and always found the necessary 
help willingly afforded by the passers-by. We had 
neither of us ever heard of this establishment, though 
we both knew various schools and hospitals for the 
blind in London and other large towns. There 


“Yes, that is 


Was something in the quiet business-like energy of 


this tired porter—especially in his apparent uncon- 
ee that he was enduring more than other 
*ourers—which attracted my deepest and most 


Tespectful sympathy. He had walked with a to- 
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lerably heavy load from St. Pancras Church to 
Kensington, and had still further to go in that 
muddy, rainy night. It was now quite dark; but 
to him the darkness and the light were both alike. 

While Mr. was talking to him, I watched 
his intelligent but very grave face, and noted the 
decent poverty of his dress. “Is he married?” I 
thought. “Has he a family? Are there many 
such as he, who go on cheerfully taking their part 
in the world’s work when their most helpful and 
delightful sense is gone ?” 

While my friend was ordering some refreshment 
for him, I asked the man to give me the address 
and name of his establishment, saying that, if it 
were not against the rules, I should visit it the 
next day. He assured me that the superintendent 
would be happy to give all the information in his 
power to any person who took an interest in the 
matter. The Association for Promoting the General 
Welfare of the Blind has its workshop and reposi- 
tory for the sale of goods at No. 127, Kuston Road, 
near St. Pancras Church. Wishing my friend once 
more “good eyening,” I took leave of the poor 
porter, and went my way, pondering, as I crossed 
the slippery mud-clogged streets, amid the rushing 
of cabs and omnibuses, on the inscrutable ways of 
God. We might not understand why he visits his 
creatures with afllictions—with blindness, for in- 
stance; but still, we could distinctly see the gentle 
guidance of his hand, leading the blind man in 
safety along the crowded thoronghfare, and causing 
his appeal for help or direction to a stranger to set 
flowing the fountain of love and pity which is in 
every human heart. The stranger is grateful to 
the blind man who relies on his brotherly sympathy, 
and renders assistance with tenderness and respect. 
This was the testimony of my friend the porter. 

The next day I went to the repository in the 
New Road. It is on the south side, a little east of 
St. Pancras Church—an humble, unpretending- 
looking shop, with a good supply of brushes, mats, 
brooms, baskets, etc., exposed in the window and 
about the door for sale. The only remarkable thing 
outside the shop is an oil picture which covers the 
middle of the window. It represents several blind 
people, making brushes and mats and_ baskets. 
This told me at once that I had come to the right 
place. I entered the shop. It was very small. 
A respectable-looking woman was behind the 
counter. I explained that I wished to make in- 
quiries concerning the nature and objects of the 
Association. She said: “ My husband is the super- 
intendent, sir; I will call him. He will be happy 
to answer you. Will you walk this way, sir?” 

She led me into a narrow inconvenient place, 
made to look as comfortable as possible, and as 
much like a sitting-room as circumstances would 
allow. There was a fire in it, a table for writing, 
a small sofa, and a cottage-piano. The walls were 
covered with various articles for sale, the shop 
being too small to contain them. Here I sat 
down while the superintendent’s wife went to fetch 
him. ‘The upper part of a door by which she went 
out was glass. Through it I saw into the next 
apartment. It was a rough sort of workshop, in 
| which men were busily engaged making brushes, 
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{ did not at first comprehend the fact that these 
men were all blind. But after watching the man 
nearest to the door for a short time, [ perceived a 
peculiar caution and uncertainty in the method of 
handling his tools and materials, in putting down 
one thing on the bench before him and taking up 
another, which convinced me he was working with- 
out sight. In a few minutes the superintendent 
came through the doorway with his wife. She 
returned to her place in the shop, end he addressed 
me. He is quite blind. His manner struck me 
as remarkable, and so did his face. Ie is respect- 
ful, business-like, and self-possessed; with a quict 
distinctness of voice and a readiness and ableness 
of reply which is rare. Tis face bears the marks 
of mental and physical suffering, and of common 
practical intelligence. He has no pretension in 
his appearance and behaviowr, to be above the 
condition of a well informed, intelligent workman. 
Yet, by his energy and skill, and business faculty, 
(we have since heard,) he has been the chief means 
of establishing the business I saw; he conducts it 
entirely, with the sanction of the Committee of the 
Association. ‘I'he Association has not long been 
established. Its objects ave so good that I am 
anxious to bring it to the notice of the many 
readers of this journal, who would be willing and 
wble to help the blind to help themselWes. 

At the last census there were nearly 30,000 
blind people in the United Kingdom. Of these, 
by far the greater number have not the means of 
living except through their own labour. Com- 


paratively few of these know any trade by which 
they could live; and of these few, nob many are 


able to procure work cnough. The rest must be 
paupers or beggars. Three great disadvantages 
which the blind labour under in their exertions to 
support themselves are these: 1st, not many have 
an opportunity of learning a trade; 2nd, the trades 
taught are necessarily few; Srd, those who have 
learned a trade rarcly obtain constant employment, 
or a market for their manufactures. 

In May, 1854, a blind young lady, (her name is 
no secret; it is printed with due acknowledg- 
ment in the reports,) Miss Gilbert, daughter of the 


Bishop of Chichester, sct on foot an undertaking | 
to insure regular employment to blind working | 


men. This was the beginning of the present 
Association. We now quote from the report, dated 
December Ist, 1848 :— 


“This was gradually extended; and in January, | 


1857, an association was formed under the above 
title, which at present affords employment in 
various ways, to fifty-five blind men and women, 
of whom twenty are supplied with regular work at 
their own homes, at sums varying from twelve 
shillings to one and sixpence a week. Twenty are 
instructed and employed at the Society’s Reposi- 


tory ; and fifteen are occasionally employed at their | 
homes, or are selling goods for the Association. | 


Particular attention is paid to the instruction of 


those who, on account of age, are ineligible for ad- | 


mission to other institutions; and a_boarding- 
house has been commenced for those who are 
‘nxious to find a home. The mental and religious 
welfare of the blind is also songht. <A free ciren- 











lating library has been established, from which 
books, printed in relief, are lent to sixty blind 
persons, and instruction is given in reading and 
other branches of education. ‘To secure the con- 


tinuance of the Association, and with the hope of 


its becoming, by God's blessing, gradually enlarged 
and to a great extent a self-supporting national 
institution, the committee, including the original 
promoter of the undertaking, earnestly solicit the 
support of all who acknowledge its claims to the 
sympathy of the public.” 

The institution is carried on in a very econo- 
inical way, as far as I could observe. The persons 
employed in the house, who have sight, are the 
shopkeeper, who is the wife of the superintendent, 
a secretary or clerk, and, if we remember rightly, 
«a man who helps in the shop and carries out goods. 
The superintendent is the chief worker, both with 
headand hands. He teaches various sorts of work, 
and manages all the workers. I was told (he did 
not tell me) that during the past autumn he tra- 
velled to Paris by himself, for the purpose of learn- 
ing how to make some kinds of articles in which 
the French far excel us. He acquired the art, and 
brought away materials and the peculiar tools neces- 
sary in the’ manufacture, and he is now setting his 
pupils to work. He gives his whole time, heart, and 
brain to this institution, and he has the satisfaction 
of seeing it succeed so far. No money is wasted. 
He wishes to persuade the committee to do without 
the annnal dinner, and send the subscribers letters 
explaining how much good will be done with the 
money instead. This may be “penny wise and 
pound foolish,” perhaps, in a land of public dinners 
and post-prandial benevolence ; but it shows care- 
fulness not to fritter away the funds. 

Subscriptions are, of course, desirable; but far 
more desirable to this institution are customers. 
They could supply many more goods than they 
have now a demand for. Upwards of seventy ap- 
plicants are now on their books, to whom they can- 
not give work. In order to compete with the ma- 
chine-made articles in cheapness, the Association 
takes no prolit as yet from the work. If a mat sells 
for three shillings in the shop, that three shillings, 
deducting the cost price of the material, is given to 
the man who made it. Any competent authority 
will assure those who doubt it, that hand-made 
brushes, mats, and brooms, like other hand-made 
articles, ave better than the best machine work o! 
the kind. Every mistress of a house who wishes 
to invest her money for such household chattels to 
the best advantage, should get them hand-made if 
possible, and by purchasing of the poor blind, she 
may perform an act of benevolence at the same 
time. The list of prices and articles is per- 
fectly satisfactory. The Association does not cx 
pect the public to pay more for its wares than 
they would pay for similar ones elsewhere. ‘They 
know that few customers would appreciate the 
superiority of their goods. All tradesmen who 
sell what these blind people make, are invited to try 
them. The Association has a blind traveller, who 
walks about London and the suburbs, calling for 
orders. In various provincial towns there are 


a saw has 
“agents of the Association. They are trying hare 
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to inerease their business. Every new customer 
gives anew chance of work to those who want it. 


live for so little as those who sce. They cannot cook, 


seeing a clever blind woman make a capital apple 
pudding, and boil it herself into the bargain. The 
hoarding-house mentioned in the report takes in 
men at nine shillings a week, and women at seven. 


They are lodged, and have four meals a day for this | 


payment. Of course, that boa 
be self-supporting. 


rding-house cannot 
But the principle of self-sup- 


se as this of the blind handicraftsmen. Let us 
ey to give them as much work as they want to 
maintain themselves. This is the best help. 

The library in this house deserves especial men- 
tion. 
teaches music in the establishment, and is, L believe. 
an organist, or anxious to get a situation as organ- 
ist. The books, in relief, printed for the blind, are 
very expensive. The Association has about a hun- 
dred and twenty books in this library. Here are 
some on all the systems of printing and reading 
which have been invented. I believe there are 
about half-a-dozen different systems. There are no 
less than fifty modes of writing. 
are kept in the library, 
use them. 

Since writing the above, we have heard of the 
growing prosperity of the Association. On Satur- 
day, May 14th, a mecting was held in St. 


end given to those who can 


tion to the benevolent care of the public. 
Bishops of Oxford and Chichester addressed the 
mecting. A musical performance by the blind wes 


> ! 
part of the programme, and goods manufactured 
meeting was | 


by them were exhibited. The 
crowded, and will probably lead to mos beneficial 
results, 


MILAN UNDER THE AUSTRIAN RULE. 


vith purple and gold. When we 
frontier, we had to exchanec 
for the vexations of men. 


Ourselves, our passports, 
and our luggage were 


all subjected to the strictest 
cxamination. 


a over, and gazed at with a savage cnriosity. 
Our books were taken from us to be searched by 
st more learned eyes of the higher officers ; and, | 
ad we borne some striking likeness to Italian 
rece they could not have eyed us with more 


suspicion. ‘To myself, as an ecclesiastic, they were 
comparatively casy and courteous; they were 
Startled, indeed, at the books 


a Protestant, they allowed me to take the poison, 
as in their eyes I was spiritually dead already. 

At last the search was ended, and we drew near 

gates of the ss Passport g, 


city. gentlemen,” 


| ourselve- 
genere ally, for themselves, though we remember | 


' nals, 


| cowed 
— must not be lost sight of even in so difficult a | 


| like the swarm of frogs in Egypt. 


The librarian is a youne blind woman, who | 
e o 

' and none other—the right of might: 

| for ever! 


Writing materials | 


| ful A yon -e of art ib sill continnes. 
| wel sheer 08 ted it 


James’s | 
Hall, at which the Bishop of London presided, for | 
the purpose of advocating the claims of this Associa- | 
The 


| besides 
| The magnificent 
Two years ago, we found it no casy matter to obtain | 
an entrance into this capital of Austrian Italy. In | 
the morning of the day we were gazing with rapture | 
on the Monte Rosa, blazing in the bright sunrise | 
reached the } 
the glories of nature | 


The papers of onr portfolios were | 


| chapter-house. 
, ancient missals; a rude carving, 
T had purchased | 
unongst the Vaudois; but when they found I was | 
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cries one of the gens d’armes; we gave them up and 


| received in return a notification, in German, French, 
I must remind the reader that blind people cannot | 


Italian, and very bad English, that we must show 
at the police-office within four and twenty 
hours, or take the consequences of our neglect. 
It was very galling to our English liberty and 
uprightness, thus to be treated as suspected crimi- 
but we had no help for it. We must pocket 
the indignities, or give up 
We almost wished we 
people.  vidently a down-trodden, oppressed, 
people. Ausirian soldiers everywhere. 
Some on duty, parading the strects like an armed 
police. Others swaggering about in conscious 
mastery. The cafés were full of them. They were 
What right 

had that rongh, guttural German thus to domincer 
over the soft Italian? 'The right of the sword, 
it could not last 
The Arve and the Rhone, though they 
will nof mingle for many a mile after they first 
meet, at length become one. But the Austrian 
and Téalian never can coalesce. It vexed us to find 
the convent of Maria della Grazia turned into a 
barracks; but the refectory was locked, and only 
opened to visitors. Thus the painting of the Last 
Supper was preserved from barbarous hands, though 
not preserved from the effects of time. A wonder- 
Wordsworth has 


Milan. 
had, when we saw the 


Though searching damns an envious flaw 
the calm ethereal grace, 
ied in the § settee ace, 


goodness, 


nd mony 
Itave marr’d tais work ; 
The love deep-sca 
The merey, have not fail’d to awe 
The elements; as they do melt and thaw 
‘ie heart of the beholder—and crase, 
At least for one rapt moment, every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal lay. 
The annunciation of the dreadful truth 
Made to the twelve, survives: lip, fore 
\nd hand reposing on the board in rut! 
OF what it uti ers, while the ou 
Unqnestionable meanings—still b 
A labour worthy of eternal youth 


head, cheek, 


Milan 
mordo da Vinci. 
marble ag at the head of the 
Simplon road, designed by Napoleon to celebrate 
his conquest, but turned on his defeat into an arch 
of peace; the old Roman colounade neat 
St. Lawrence ; extensive hospital of St. An- 
thony, will all repay a visit. T shall confine myself, 
however, to the church of St. Ambrose, and the 
Duomo. ‘The church of St. Ambrose is one of tha 
oldest in Before it is a lavge inclosed 
surrounded by a In this 
‘humens were wont to assemble ; and there 
many inscriptions, both Christian and 
on its walls. Till they were 
they had no admission into the sacred 
Within, behind the high aliar, is a sort of 
Here we were shown some very 
evidently of great 
age, representing the exclusion of the Emperor 
Theodosius from the holy precincts, and the plain 
marble seat, which was the throne of St. Ambrose 
himsclf. The cicerone knew no French, and I 
knew no Italian, so I had to try and make myself 
intelligible in Latin; but whether his knowledge 


There are many objects of interest in 


the masterpiece of IL 


fine 


7 
the 


Huvope. 
courtyard, colonnade, 
the eater 
are still 
Pagan, 

baptized, 
edilice. 


preserved 
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of Latin was confined to his prayer book, or my 
foreign pronunciation prevented him from catching 
the words, he could not make me out. Had he 
spoken in Latin, I should have supposed the latter 
to have been the reason, as I found that the 
Italians uniformly read Latin with the Italian pro- 
nunciation—as, for instance, they would read 
Cicero, Chichero—Coeli, Cheelee; but as he only 
spoke his native language, I concluded Latin was 
not so familiar a tongue to him as it is supposed 
to be amongst Romish priests. 

The real glory of Milan is its cathedral. The 
first feeling with those who raise their expectations 
very high, is one of disappointment. Hearing 
that it is built of white marble, they expect to sce 
it polished like a chimney-piece, and can scarcely 
reconcile themselves to its dull, and, in some parts, 
its weather-beaten and almost blackened walls. 
Hearing of the numbers of beautiful statues with 
which its turrets are adorned, they expect to behold 
at once a congregation of works of art that shall 
fill the eye and the mind. Hearing that it is a 
Gothic building, they anticipate the excitement of 
their veneration and awe, and are disappointed 
that the tout ensemble is too light, and elegant, and 
airy, to create the same feclings that the sombre- 
ness of a Cologne, or a Strasburg, or a Westminster 
elicits. Yet the building soon grows wpon you. 
You see that it is of white marble. You sec that 
those delicate turrets that spring like the needles 
of Mont Blane into the sky are surmounted by 
colossal images. Ascending the staircase to the 
first roof, we behold a whole company of silent 
witnesses surrounding us. ‘They look down upon 
a botanical garden. The chisel of the artist has 
finished cach of the little pillars of the roof into 
some delicate flower. As we ascend higher, the 
statues grow in number; and winding round the 
spiral staircase of the dome, we find ourselves 
standing in the midst of a very forest of white 
pinnacles and silent saints. Wordsworth has de- 
scribed them, as scen under the eclipse of the sun 
in 1820. 

“ But fancy, with the speed of fire, 

Hath past to Milan’s loftiest spire, 
And there alights ’mid that aerial host 
Of figures, human and divine, 
White as the snows of Apennine, 
Indurated by frost. 
Awe-stricken, she beholds the array 
That guards the temple, night and day; 
Angels she sees, that might frem heaven haye flown 
And virgin saints, wo not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown ;— 
Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings, 
Each narrowing above each; the wings, 
The uplifted palns, the silent, marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height— 


All steeled in this portentous light, 
All suffering dim eclipse.” 


I saw them in the blaze of the summer's sunset, 
when every feature seemed thrown into life. 
Standing there on their slender pedestals, they 
seemed most awful, reminding one of Him who 
stood on the lofty pinnacle of Jerusalem—who 


stood and fell not. And, beyond the measure of 
the cathedral at our feet, what a view burst upon 
us! The plains of Lombardy and Piedmont, like 
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the garden of God, bounded by a circle of moun. 
tains, whose hundred tops were covered with 
eternal snows. The whole air was one sea of 
golden glory. The imagination cannot conceive 
heaven itself as more resplendent. The thought 
of Arnold when seated above the Lake of Como, 
and contrasting its celestial beauty with the moral 
degradation of the people, was appropriate there, 
Heaven and hell are very near to every one of us, 
Above was a vision such as the beloved John might 
have seen. Below in that city were oppression and 
revenge brooding together upon the wretched 
hearts of the people. Angels might have been 
basking in the sunbeams, devils were torturing 
the children of men in the streets. Our very 
guide, whose days were all spent in the sacred 
place, might have been one. ‘“ Your priests are 
numerous here,” said my friend. “Ah, oui! Mon- 
sieur,” he replied, with the fierce energy of the 
South, “ces sont sacres paresseux.” 

The Cathedral within is more imposing in its 
effect than without. It is in the form of a Latin 
cross. The nave consists of no less than five 
aisles. The central one is separated from the sides 
by clustering pillars, whose capitals are figures 
instead of leaves. The windows behind the choir 
are of the richest colours, the transepts are termi- 
nated by magnificent altars, the lofty roof is 
frescoed so as to imitate carved stone. Without 
the edifice, the attention is distracted by the multi- 
plicity of minute objects, but within, all is in 
harmony, and combines to produce a sensation of 
reverence. 

The church possesses a large number of trea- 
sures. There are exhibited to those who will pay 
for the sight, two colossal statues of St. Carlo 
Borromeo and St. Ambrose, clad in their pontifical 
robes, made all of silver, and ornamented with 
precious stones. ‘There are, besides, cups of gold 
and silver, missals enriched with gems, relic shrines, 
and splendid vestments, such as Roime best loves 
to clothe her in. The most extraordinary part of 
the church is the subterranean chapel dedicated to 
St. Carlo Borromeo. It is of octagonal form. 
Each side is decorated by a silver tablet, on which, 
in raised figures, is represented some remarkable 
event in the life of the saint, while eight caryatides 
in the angles represent allegorically his virtues. 
The wall is hung with a rich tapestry of gold 
woven upon a red silk ground. Above the altar 
stands the sarcophagus. It is usually covered. 
On the payment of an additional five francs, the 
covering was removed by a windlass, and then it 
stood displayed in all its glory. It is made of 
rock crystal set off with silver, and bears, in 
massive gold, the arms of Philip 1v of Spain, 
by whom it was presented. Within it is seen the 
dead body of the saint. It is clothed with a 
sumptuous robe; a jewelled crozier lies by his 
side; a jewelled mitre covers his head; a cross 
of emeralds is suspended from the centre, and a 
golden crown of exquisite workmanship hangs above 
the mitre. But all these things cannot turn off 
the eye from the dead face, the withered relic ot 
300 years. Oh, it is horrible! more horrible by 


the contrast of the richness and beanty of the 
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ornaments. There is death in all its hideousness 
triumphing over man’s pomp and pride. I should 
not have been surprised to have seen his grim 
visage langhing exultingly at us through the crystal. 

A mass is performed upon this altar every morn- 
ing. The whole church is a witness to the idolatry 
of the system celebrated within it. It is dedicated 
to the virgin, Marie Nascent’. Her altar is the 
most chosen of all the gods to whom altars are 
raised. Her figure crowns the summit of the 
highest needle. And even in the adornments of 
the choir she figures more frequently than the Lord 
Christ himself. God in Christ is acknowledged 
in word, but is driven out of the soul by the mul- 
titudes of secondary deities who swarm about the 
columns. It deserves to be called a Christian 
temple no more than that at Ephesus, raised in 
honour of Diana—the Queen of Heaven and pa- 
troness of Virginity. 

There are two remarkable donations recorded 
amongst the monuments. Marco Carrelli at one 
time gave 35,000 golden ducats for the construction 
of the Temple. And Giovanni Pictio Careano, a 
Milanese citizen, gave 250,000 scudi d’ore (above 
£92,000 sterling) for the completion of the front. 
Onght not our love to Christ to constrain us to 
give to the service of the gospel in some proportion 
to these donations extracted by superstition, fear, 
and hope ? 

The Sunday spent at Milan was not altogether 
lost. ‘The landlord was favourably disposed to the 
English, and he put a room at my service for wor- 
ship. Some fourteen gathered together. in the 
afternoon of the day. I read the evening service 


of the church, and never felt its scriptural beauty 
more than when it was thus brought into immediate 


contrast with the operatic acting of the mass. The 
responses were uttered by all present, and they lis- 
tened to a brief sermon with devout attention. Tt 
was the first English service that had been held 
for twelve months in that city of terrors. May 
some word that then fell from the preacher be the 
power of the Spirit to quicken the hearers into life! 


THE GARDEN 
CHAPTER 11I.—THE LONDONER’S GAKDEN, 
Tum idea of a garden in modern London, if it be 
not disdainfully scouted as an impossibility by 
professional florists, is one that they generally 
associate with the notion of an innocent but rather 
extravagant delusion on the part of the pent-up 
citizen. With what is unfortunately too true with 
regard to the London atmosphere, they are apt to 
mingle the greatest absurdities. Because the fog 
rises in November, and the soot of a hundred thou- 
sand chimneys is at all seasons falling on the 
ground, we dwellers on the banks of the Thames 
are supposed to live in a region of perpetual fog 
and soot, and only to see the sun by the special 
bounty of Providence now and then, in the shape 
of a red-hot button stuck on a blanket of brown 
cloud. The citizen’s garden has long been the 
butt of wits, and the stock subject of a crowd of 
Writers whose pleasure it is to jot down from time 
to time the outward and visible phenomena of our 
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social condition. They are fond of describing it 
as a square patch of dank clay mould, overlaid with 
fallen blacks—the sanctuary of the dust-box and 
the water-tank—the hospital of a few roots of 
languishing flowers—the mausoleum of a small 
conclave of defunct shrubs—and the privileged 
council-ground of vagrant cats, except upon wash- 
ing-day, when Betty and Mrs. Harris put them to 
flight with a battery of steam and soap-suds, (not 
to mention a charge of gunpowder in “ skying the 
copper),” a fortification of drying-poles and clothes- 
lines, and the flapping of wet banners. 

So far as there is truth in the above description— 
and we are bound to admit that it is applicable in 
too many instances—we are inclined to think that 
the truth is in a great degree owing to the slan- 
derous untruth which has so long prevailed: “Give 
a dog an ill name,” and you know what follows ; 
get the slander once credited, that a London garden 
cannot be made to produce anything, and you are 
sure of barrenness and the undisputed reign of the 
cats and the dust-box. Happily, there are thou- 
sands of Londoners who do not credit it, and never 
would credit it under any circumstances, but would 
till their patch of garden ground, and raise their 
flowers and lay out their parterres and gravel- 
walks, even were the difficulties ten times greater 
than they are. Therefore, with all submission to the 
wits and the physiological sketchers, we shall take 
the liberty to say a word or two on the other side 
of the question, and see if we cannot call up as- 
sociations quite as agreeable as theirs by dwelling 
on a different picture. 

We set out with the declaration, then, that 
flowers will grow and propagate, not only within 
the sound of Bow bells, but under the very shadow 
of Bow Church, if need be, provided that the right 
flowers be chosen, be planted in the right soil, and 
be tended and managed with proper care. Weare 
aware that this is not done to any great extent, 
and the reason is, that in the city proper there is 
not space for the experiment on any large scale, 


| and time is too valuable to allow of its being made. 


On that account the garden of the central city, so 


| far as it exists, exists in pots and boxes, and is 


mostly brought in from Covent Garden and located 
on parapets and window-sills, where the tender 
plants bloom for a season, and then die—not so 
much from want of air, as from want of that due 
care and attention which it would not pay to afford 
them, because it is cheaper to replace them by new 
ones. 

But leave the central city behind you, and go in 
any direction among the houses which have their 
individual garden patches attached. There, if you 
use your eyes, you shall see enough to refute all 
the slanders above referred to. True, you shall 
see the majority of these patches abandoned, or 
half-abandoned, to waste and squalor; but here 
and there, in the very midst of these evidences of 
neglect, you shall see neat box-bordered beds, 
lovely flowers, and healthy shrubs, with clean 
walks of golden gravel—all testifying to the fact, 
as loudly as possible, that even here a garden will 
repay the cultivator. Why, we have seen prize 
dahlias, and, what is far more difficult to grow, 
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prize carnations, grown within a mile and a half of 
Ludgate Hill. We have eaten strawberries, 
cherries, peaches, the white sweet-water and black 
Hambro’ grapes, all ripened in the open air within 
two miles of the same spot, and have gathered 
bouquets from gardens on the slope of Pentonville 
Hill which would have won praises at a bridal 
breakfast. 

Not that you cau grow anything you like ina 
London garden: you will try in vain, for instance, 
to rear a moss rose, or a China rose, anywhere far 
north of Camberwell, or fav south of Highgate 
Hill; and indeed, any full petalled rose will, within 
these limits, be likely to baffle your efforts to pro- 
luce a first-rate specimen. But there are a host 
of exquisite flowers which, if you will give them 
the right soil, will take kindly to the London 
atmosphere, foul as it sometimes is, and repay you 
well for your pains. We might write down a 
catalogue of a hundred of them, but refrain, for 
two reasons: first, that we are not teaching the art 
of city gardening; and secondly, that it would be 
better for the reader who shall make up his mind 
to cultivate his patch of ground, if he have not 
hitherto done so, to have recourse to the scedsiman 
or gardener of his district, who will tell Lim the 


thrive there. The beginner will do well to re- 
member, however, thai nothing will thrive without 
a proper soil: Loudon offers peculiar facilities for 
this— manure is plentiful and cheap—sand is 
equally so, and is equally necessary where the 
ground is a still clay--aud there is the dust-box 
ever at hand with tho ashes, whose double virtue 


Old 


will ventilate the mould and kill off the slugs. 
London amateurs are oiten eloquent in praise of 
these local advantages, and would hardly change 
them for any others. 

The farther we go from St. Paul’s in any divec- 
tion, the fairer and brighter is the bloom of the 


London gardens. ‘This was not always the case: 
« century back, Holborn and Hatton Gardeu were 
as rural as the suburbs are now, and we are glad 
to notice that of late years there has been a gra- 
dual improvement converging from the suburbs 
towards the centre. We are of opinion that the 


inns of court set the example in this resumption of | 


city gardening; Gray's Inn, the Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Square, have all assumed a new 
garden face within the present reign. The flowers 
and flowering shrubs in these central spots almost 
vie with those of the country. We shall not for- 
get the agreeable surprise we experienced on one 
occasion some years back, when, being favoured 
with the poet Campbell's key to the garden of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, we eame unexpectedly upon 
whole beds of glorious flowers. It was a sort of 
revelation to us, and at once put to flight all the 
gross and scandalous libels we had heard against 
the London atmosphere. 


London, constantly spreading as it does to all | 





; round and pulls your gate bell. 
sorts best suited to his locality and mosi likely to | 








points of the compass, spreads now with the gar- | 


den as a recognised institution. 
ground is allotted to each house than was formerly 
the case, and, in addition to the private garden of 
each dwelling, a large garden common to a whole 


More space of | 
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row of dwellings is by no means infrequent. 
These large gardens are often cultivated with great 
sare by a gardener who devotes his whole time to 
the charge. In some cases they inclose meadows 
and groves of trees, which form the common 
exercise-ground of the whole of the tenants, and 
are an inestimable boon to the children, who are 
thus kept from the indiscriminate intercourse of 
the streets. Another evidence of the improved 
garden feeling is found in the fact that to almost 
every new house that is built, above the preten- 
sions of the very humblest class, a conservatory is 
now attached. 

We will glance now at the number of indusirials 
whom the London garden has called into existence. 
Independent of the seedsman and florist, who is to 
be found in every street, not only in London itself 
but in the suburbs, and who, in the latter locality, 
has generally his garden-ground and shrubbery in 
the rear of his shop, there is a various tribe of 
others, who will not allow you to remain unconscious 
of their calling, but will be sure to advertise them- 
selves and it, as the season rolls its round. No 
sooner have the March winds licked up the moisture 
of February, than the travelling gardener comes 
His modest request 
is, that he may “do up,” as he terms it, your front 
plot. He will re-lay the box-rows, in which there 
are some unsightly gaps; he will dig up the beds 
carefully, without injury to the bulbs or roots; will 


| bring a barrow-load or two of rotten dung to sti- 


mulate the soil, and will spread fresh gravel on the 
walks. All this he will do in the course of the day, 
for a few shillings, and prune your vine for you be- 
fore the sap gets into the branches, if you happen 
to have one. Perhaps, while he is about the job, 
you recognise his face, and tax him with it, and 
then you find that the travelling gardener is your 
washerwoman’s husband. Thesame man who turns 
the mangle by night, digs and delves by day, and 


| generally contrives to hang himself on to his wife’s 


connection: where she gets up the linen, he gets 
up the garden, though his visits are few and far 
between, compared with hers. 

Your ground is no sooner dug up than roots are 
wanted to fill it, and round comes the root-hawker. 
He begins his ery with the early primroses, and 
follows it up with all the hardy flowers that will 
stand the ceremony of hawking, until the ruddy 
ten-week stocks come in about Whitsuntide, and 
even later. Him follow the all-a-growing-and-a- 
blowing fraternity, with potted flowers for the win- 
dow, the parlour-stand, or the conservatory ; and 
about the same time come the sellers of training 
wires and painted trellice-work for your seedlings 
and ereepers. By this iime yow gravel walks 
have grown dingy again with the smoke and the 
drip, and round comes the gravelier with his gravel 
cart and lame horse, which pulls up at your gate, 
and will not move on until you have consented to 
lighten him of a part of his load. ‘Then your privet 
hedge has shot up like a porcupine’s back, out of 
all reason, and wants to be cropped, and along 


. . . : Ve 
comes the cropper with his big shears, which he holds 
| up, grinning through them the while, as ho pulls your 


hell, and you are glad enongh to let him in to con 
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yence his clipping. Having au eye, to business, 
the cropper finds out that your grass-plot wants 
mowing, and you have to allow him to step and 
fetch his scythe, which he does, and returning, doffs 
his coat and braces a belt round his middle, and 
begins whetting his weapon with as much fuss and 
solemnity as though he were going to mow half a 


which you know to be exactly the size of your draw- 
ing-room carpet. 


There is another industrial to be named, though | 
he is one of the wrong sort, and we should be glad | 


to leave him out of the category if we could. This 
is the ilower thief—a fellow whom we rarely set 
eyes on, but whom, he being skilled in creating a 
vacuum in our flower-beds, we know best by the 
void he leaves behind him. 
abroad very early in the morning, and indulges his 





| hearth. 


He takes his walks | 


choice among the suburban parterres as they quietly | 


unfold their beauties to the dawn. It is to the ex- 
ploits of this fellow that the comparatively dull and 


dingy aspect of London front gardens is owing; | 
he is not content with plucking the flowers—that, | 


indeed, would not suit his purpose—he plucks up 
the roots and all, and at a later hour in the day would 


be found hawking them about the town as his stock | will allow that in the formation of character the most 


It is a stupid policy of his, setting aside | 


in trade. 
the raseality, for if people had not the fear of his 
depredations before their eyes, they would be far 
more liberal in their expenditure upon flowers. 

We should like, if such statistics were obtainable, 


to know how many among London’s two and a half 


millions occupy a portion of their time and expend 
a portion of their income in floriculture and the 
beautifying of their gardens. That the proportion 
must be very great there are a thousand things to 
testify: the number of works on gardening already 
published is immense, and new works are announced 
«most daily ; these books are of all sizes aud prices, 
and adapted to all classes of society, and the demand 
for them is continuous and sustained. Again, in 
works devoted chiefly to other subjects, essays on 
gardening form a portion of the matter; while 
among all the products of the cheap newspaper 
press, there is scarcely a single one which has not 
a column upon horticulture weekly, and which does 
not, in addition to that, undertake to instruct its 
correspondents in matters relating to the gardener’s 
profession. Looking to these things, and seeing 
how marked is the preference of many of the artisan 
and humbler classes for this fascinating pursuit, we 
cannot but wish sincerely and carnestly that more 


‘natural propensity in all respects so humanizing 
and elevating. The public gardens of a city are 
doubtless great public benefits ; butit isa quest ion 
whether any man is in a condition to reap all the 
advantage that might be reaped from them, who has 
not a garden of his own, on some scale, however 
small, in which he may experiment himself, and 
watch the gradual unfolding of beauties called into 
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scope could be allowed them for the satisfaction of | 


| 


i dren P 


} nos 


| attractive to others ? 


‘“istence through his instrumentality and tended | 


iy his own fostering care. Such tending 
watching is hardly reconcileable with open 
sameful vice, and must tend to soft 
Horate the general character, 


and 
and ame- 


nn 
ins 


and | 


| diffuse the wonted radiance. 
dozen acres or so, instead of that bit of a square, | 
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MOTHER AND HOME. 
I ancur ask what is it makes the home? Aud you 
would answer, 2 mother’s love. You know what it would 
be to spend one of your winter evenings in a chamber 
without a fire on the hearth or a carpet on the floor ; 
even though the furniture were costly and the friends 
congenial, nothing could impart the lacking comfort or 
And in this wintry world, 
a tender mother’s love and a pious mother’s care are 
the carpet on the floor and the blaze on the evening 
They make the home, and to life’s latest 
moment they mingle in every picture of pre-eminent 
happiness :— 
“©*is now beconic a record little known, 

‘hat once we call’d the pastoral house our own, 

Short-lived possession! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

‘hat thou might’st know me safe and warmly lai! ; 

‘hy morning bounties ere I leit my home, 

‘he biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’'d 

By thine own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d, 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall, 

All this may still be read in memory’s page, 

And shall be so unto my latest age.” 

Those of you who are best acquainted with tho world, 

or who have read most extensively the histories of men, 


telling influence is the early home. It is that home 
which often in boyhood has formed beforehand onr most 
famous scholars, our most celebrated heroes, our most 
devoted missionaries. And even when men have grown 
up reckless and reprobate, and have broken all restraints 
human and divine, the last anchor which has dragged, 
the last cable they have been able to snap, is the memory 
which moored them to a virtuous home. And in that 
home again, the presence most pervasive and sacred, the 
haunting sanctity most hindersome to vice, and the tear- 
ful entreaty most difficult to scowl away or trample down, 
has been the remembrance of a mother’s prayers and the 
silent remonstrance of a mother’s calm and holy walk. 

And seeing that such is the power of maternal influence, 
can we lay it too strongly on the maternal conscience, 
that God has said of all their younger children, “'Tako 
this child and bring it up forme?” Over these children 
God has given you almost absolute control. He has 
made them so that, for many days to come, except by 
some uncommon error on your part, they will love you 
more than any human being. And of all others you are 
the most constantly with them. In these unnatural 
days—days when we are in such a hurry that, except on 
Sabbaths, households never get a glance of one another— 
in these days you are the only parent who has leisure to 
take pains with your children. If their father be ever 
so worldly, he cannot much interfere with your instruc- 
tions ; and though he should be ever so exemplary, the 
responsibility is still your own, for he has not leisure to 
help you. And though he had nothing else to do, he has 
not the aptitude to teach and to train them; so that the 
earlier and most influential years of life are all the 
mother’s own. 

What is it, then, which you mainly seek for your chil- 
Is it the kingdom of heaven and the righteous- 
thereof? Do you distinctly desire above all things 
that they should become devoted disciples of Christ, and 
go forth into subseqnent life holy and consistent cha- 
racters, filled with the Saviour’s love, and seeking in 
their turn to commend him? their conduct presenting 
him in the aspect which should make him dear and 
Surely this is the grand concern. 
Should the grace of God take possession of your children’s 
souls, and should they pass out into society or active 
existence with principles strengthened and tastes sub- 
limed by a Saviour’s love, it will matter not so much 


what calling they select or what station on earth they fill 


—Dr, James Hamilton, 














THE LEISURE HOUR, 


VARIETIES. 


A Rive in A Russtan Taranrasse.—For some minutes 
I held on by the side of the tarantasse, perfectly be- 
wildered, and unable to utter a word ; for our “ vehicu- 
lum” having no springs, and the streets of the capital 
being full of inequalities, the violent movement of our 
conveyance was so excessive, that I expected every 
instant my neck would be dislocated. While the mat- 
tress and cushions kept their places, matters, though 
bad, were still supportable; but as we progressed, our 
pace appeared to quicken, so that the violent jerking 
soon displaced not only these but ourselves, and every 
object, big and little, around. Fortunate it was that the 
leather had been so securely fixed; otherwise, to a 
certainty, we should have been jerked out, “bag and 
baggage,” into the streets. As it was, stout carpet-bags 
and burly portmanteaus struggled for place, and a violent 
contest ensued as to whether they or we should be upper- 
most ; while parcels of biscuits and other edibles started 
from their hiding-places, and flying about in all direc- 
tions, covered us with crumbs; and to give a finishing 
coup d’éclat to the whole, down came rattling upon our de- 
voted heads the contents of a netting, which, slung from 
one side of the tarentasse to the other, had been filled 
with books, baskets, and innumerable sundries. It was 
high time for action ; so, stopping the further gambols of 
a restive carpet-bag with one foot, and of an aspiring 
portmanteau with the other (which active measure kept 
several others in subjection), propping up several articles 
with one hand, and holding as many as possible together 
with the other—still we proceeded—thump, bump ; now 


a twist on one side, and then one on the other; and 
again—thump, bump—bump, thump,—* Six Years in 
Russia,” by an Laglish Lady. 

Joun Tomson anpd His Har.—In the year 1776, when 
the American Congress appointed a committee to draw 
up the celebrated declaration of independence, and 


Jefferson, as their chairman, had drafted the document, 
his colleagues struck out about one-third of his draft, 
and very materially altered the remainder. Jefferson 
was greatly disgusted, when Franklin, to soothe the 
irritated vanity of the outraged author, told him the 
following anecdote. When he was a young man, he 
said, a friend of his, who was about to set up in business 
for himself as a hatter, consulted his acquaintances on 
the important subject of his sign. The one he had 
proposed to himself was this: “John Thomson, hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready money,” with the sign of 
a hat. The first friend whose advice he asked suggested 
that the word “ hatter” was entirely superfluous ; towhich 
he readily agreeing, it was struck out. The next re- 
marked, that it was unnecessary to mention that he 
required “ ready money” for his hats—few persons wish- 
ing credit for an article of no more cost than a hat, or if 
they did, he would sometimes find it advisable to give it. 
‘hese words were accordingly struck out, and the sign 
then stood, that “John Thomson makes and sells hats.” 
A third friend who was consulted said, that when a man 
looked to buy a hat, he did not care who made it; on 
which two more words were struck out. On showing to 
another the sign thus abridged to “ John Thomson sells 
hats,” he exclaimed, ‘ Why, who will expect you to give 
themaway?” On which cogent criticism two more words 
were expunged, and nothing of the original sign was left 
but “ John Thomson,” with the sign of the hat. 

A Visit to THE Grear Grysir IN IcELAND.—“ Strokr 
(or ‘the churn’) you must know is an unfortunate Geysir, 
with so little command over his temper and his stomach 
that you can get a vise of him whenever you like. All 
that is necessary is to collect a quantity of sods, and 
throw them down his funnel. As he has no basin to 
protect him from these liberties, you can approach to the 
very edge of the pipe, about five feet in diameter, and 
look down at the boiling water, which is perpetually 
seething at the bottom. In a few minutes the dose of 
turf you have just administered begius to disagree with 





him ; he works himself up into an awful passion ; tor. 
mented by the qualms of incipient sickness, he gromis 
and hisses, and boils up, and spits at you with malicious 
vehemence, until at last, with a roar of mingled pain and 
rage, he throws up into the air a column of water 40 feet 
high, which carries with it all the sods that have been 
chucked in, and scatters them scalded and half-digesied 
at your feet. So irritated has the poor thing’s stomach 
become by the discipline it has undergone, that even long 
after all foreign matter has been thrown off, it goos on 
retching and sputtering until at last nature is exhausted, 
when, sobbing and sighing to itself, it sinks back into the 
bottom of its den.”—Lord Dufferin’s “ Voyage to Iceland.” 

“ Sesame” a Foop ror Bers.—A letter from our 
Parisian correspondent has led us to the true explanation 
of the alleged new food for bees. In the Indian bazaars 
the seed of the sesamum ovientale is sold commonly as 
til; and in an essay on the “ Agriculture of Hindostan,” 
published by one of our editors some years ago, is the 
following passage :— This grain, rendered so familiar by 
the tale of ‘The Forty Thieves,’ is cultivated throughout 
India. The plant is not unlike hemp, but the stalk is 
clearer and semi-transparent. The flower, also, is so 
gaudy that a field in bloom looks like a bed of some 
florist’s flower, and its aromatic fragrance strengthens 
the delusion. It is cultivated for its oil (the gingeli), 
which is that’ chiefly employed by the natives in their 
culinary preparations. The oil is fitted for the purpose 
by its aromatic savour. The flour is used, after the 
oil is expressed, in making cakes.” It is suited for 
this purpose by its sweetness, and was used, also, in 
the same way in very distant times. Parkinson, writing 
in 1640, says, “The seed was in ancient times much 
used in bread for to relish and make it sweeter.”—Cottage 
Gardener. 

TriestE.—This city, which, at the close of the last 
war, had’ a population of about 10,000 inhabitants, now 
contains nearly 150,000. It owes its extraordinary rise 
and commercial prosperity to its being created a free 
port in the fullest sense of the term. The city is greatly 
indebted for many of its privileges to the Baron Von 
Bruck, the originator of the Austrian Lloyd’s and now 
Minister for Commercial Affairs at Vienna. 

Metattureican Discovery.—Tungsten is a metal 
which has hitherto been little studied in a practical 
point of view. It appears, however, destined to 
operate a complete revolution in the manufacture of 
steel. It has been lately discovered that an alloy 
formed of 80 per cent. of steel and 20 per cent. of 
tungsten possesses a degree of hardness which has never 
been obtained in the manufacture of steel. This alloy 
works on the latter with incredible facility, and can even 
cut it. Experiments have been made with this new 
composition at Vienna, at Dresden, and at Neustadt, 
Eurtswalde ; and considerable quantities of the alloy in 
question are, it is affirmed, being manufactured in that 
part of the world. Many old tin mines have been bought 
up with a view of extracting tungsten ore, and consider- 
able prices have been paid for some that have not been 
worked for a long time. 

REASONING OF ‘A NEWrouNDLAND Dog.—Extraordinary 
as the following anecdote may appear to some persons, 
it is strictly true, and shows the sense, and I am strongly 
inclined to add reason, of the Newfoundland dog :—A 
friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, 
was attended by a sagacious dog of this breed. In 
getting near some reeds by the side of a river, they 
threw down their hats and crept to the edge of the 
water, where they fired at some birds. ‘They soon after- 
wards sent the dog to bring their hats, one of which 
was smaller than the other. After several attempts 
to bring them both together in his mouth, the dog 
at last placed the smaller hat in the larger one, presseil 
it down with his foot, and thus was able to bring them 
both at the same time.—Jesse’s “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” 





